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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumdber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Bible 
Communism. 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branchesare not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsLe ComMuUNISM 
or Complex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does xo¢ mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman’ with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance ‘and protection of the 





women and children of the C ity. 
ADMISSIONS. 
These C ities are c ly receiving applications for ad- 





mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 





“STAND LIKE AN ANVIL.” 





BY BISHOP DOANE. 


‘* Stand like an anvil !”’ when the strokes 
Of stalwart strength fall fierce and fast ; 

Storms but more deeply root the oaks 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. 


** Stand like an anvil,’’ when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a fiery shower ; 

Virtue and truth must still be marks 
Where malice proves its want of power. 


** Stand like an anvil,”’ when the bar 
Lies red and glowing on its breast ; 
Duty shall be life’s leading star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 


‘* Stand like an anvil,’”’ when the sound 
Of pond’rous hammer pains the ear ; 

Thine but the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart that cannot fear. 


“* Stand like an anvil ;’’ noise and heat 
Are born of earth and die with time ; 

The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Is solemn, still, serene, sublime. 


SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY. 
Vill. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 


ROM the Evangelists we get only general 

ideas of a great deliverance to come with 
Christ’s Second Advent; but Paul tells us ex- 
actly what that deliverance was to be. _ Luke 
only reports Christ as saying “ When these 
things [the travail pangs| begin to come to 
pass, then look up and lift up your heads, for 
your redemption draweth nigh.” It appears to 
have been too early when Christ thus talked 
with his disciples, to give them any definite 
idea of the nature of the redemption which he 
promised. His own resurrection (then future) 
was required to reveal the meaning of his 
words. But Paul, studying the gospel after 
Christ’s resurrection, and seeing in that event 
the germ and model of the Second Coming, 
could specifically describe what was to come. 
He declared the redemption promised, to be 
the “ REDEMPTION OF THE BoDy.” ‘This is the 
main idea in all his writings about the Second 
Advent. This manifestly was the dirth which 
he expected. To satisfy ourselves on this 
point; let us now go down again to the central 
opening which we have found into the New 
Testament, and look about us. Paul’s first 
written announcement of the Second Advent 
is this: 

We say unto you by the word of the Lord, that 
we which are alive and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord shall not [ precede] them which are asleep. 
* * * The dead in Christ shall rise first. Then 


we which are alive and remain shall be caught up 
together with them. 1 Thess. 4: 15—17. 


Paul wrote this in A. D. 50. Next but one 
in chronological order after his correspondence 
with the Thessalonians comes his first epistle 
to the Corinthians, written probably in A. D. 
56. In this document we have his second an- 
nouncement of the Advent, in terms similar to 
those in 1 Thess., but more definite : 


Behold, I show ye a mystery ; we shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, 
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in the twinkling of aneye: * * * The dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality. 1 Cor. 15: 
51—53- 

There can be no question about the meaning 
of this. It plainly predicts, as one main act 
of the Second Advent, the ‘ransmutation of 
mortal bodies intoimmortal bodies. And here 
we discern the connection in the apostle’s 
mind between this resurrection at the Second 
Advent, and Christ’s resurrection; for the 
above announcement comes at the close of a 
long chapter on the resurrection in general and 
Christ’s resurrection in particular; and it is 
evident from Paul’s language in the first part 
of the chapter, that he believed, not merely in 
Christ’s resurrection in some general way, but 
in the transmutation of that very body which 
was crucified and buried, into the spiritual 
body which appeared afterward ; so that he 
had in Christ’s resurrection an example which 
fully warranted his theory of transmutation at 
the Second Advent. A similar connection of 
the prediction in 1 Thess. 4: 15, with Christ’s 
resurrection, appears in the 14th verse of that 
chapter, but more obscurely, and arguing the 
resurrection of the dead rather than the change 
of the living. 

It is important to note again the chronology 
of these announcements, which Paul in both 
cases published as special revelations to him- 
self. They appeared in the middle period of 
the apostolic age and of Paul’s career, some 
fifteen or twenty years after the crucifixion and 
after Paul’s conversion. In the second chapter 
of the Epistle to the Galatians Paul states 
some remarkable facts that took place in that 
middle period. After saying that he went up 
to Jerusalem for the first time, three years 
after his conversion (Gal. 1: 18), he proceeds 
as follows : 

Then fourteen years after I went,up again to 
Jerusalem * * * by revelation, and communicated 
unto them [i. e. the apostles] that gospel which I 
preach ee the Gentiles, but privately to them 
which were of reputation. Gal. 2: 1, 2. 

Now if we reckon the fourteen years here 
mentioned as dating from Paul’s conversion, and 
place his conversion, as usual, at A. D. 36, this 
private visit to the apostles at Jerusalem took 
place in A. D. 50, the very year in which the first 
epistle to the Thessalonians was written. Or if 
we consider the fourteen years as additional to 
the three years mentioned before (Gal. 1: 18), 
then the visit took place in A. D. 53. Either 
way, Paul went up and privately communicated 
his gospel to the other apostles in that middle 
period, during which he was writing to the 
Thessalonians and the Corinthians. This 
agrees well with T. L. Pitt’s late theory about 
Paul’s private visit to the apostles, as will be 
seen by reading Acts 18. I proved in a pre- 


vious number that 1 Thessalonians was written 
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at the time mentioned in the 5th verse of that 
chapter ; and Mr. Pitt proves that the private 
visit to Jerusalem was the one méntioned in the 
22d verse of the same chapter. The time 
that elapsed between the events mentioned in 
these two verses was “a year and six months” 
(v. 11), and “ yet a good while.” (v. 18.) If we 
call this last indefinite period a year, it reaches 
two years and a half beyond the date of the 
epistle, carrying the date of the private visit to 
A. D. 52 or 53. 

The point I am calling attention to is this: 
By many signs it is evident that Paul in the 
middle period’ of his career had a new and 
very important revelation, which really amount- 
ed to a new gospel ; which in fact he called 
his gospel ; which was unknown or only dimly 
understood by the other apostles ; and that he 
was sent by special direction from Christ to 
communicate this gospel to them: which he 
did privately. And from the coincidence of 
time between this revelation and the revelation 
about the Second Coming, communicated to the 
Thessalonians and the Corinthians, I infer that 
an important part at least of this new gospel 
was the definite announcement of the redemp- 
tion of the body at the Coming of Christ. 

The resurrection of the crucified body had 
been preached by the other apostles and by 
Paul himself in the early part of his career, as 
a proof that Christ was the Son of God and 
the promised Messiah. But the spiritual op- 
eration of that resurrection, as a mighty power 
in believers, assimilating them to Christ, sav- 
ing them from sin, and destined to culminate 
at his Second Coming in the redemption of 
their bodies, was not preached till the middle 
period of the Primitive Church. Paul’s epis- 
tles are full of this self-applying theory of the 
resurrection, but it is hardly discernible any 
where else. It is safe, therefore, to conclude 
that this was in a special sense 47s gospel, and 
that in his epistles to the Thessalonians, and 
in the 15th chapter of 1st Corinthians—espe- 
cially in what is there said about the transmu- 
tation of mortal bodies at the Second Coming— 
we have a transcript of that gospel, fresh from 
his pen, written near the very time when it 
was first received or conceived by him. And 
it is worth noting that neither he nor anybody 
else was allowed to begin writing the New 
Testament till the discovery of this gospel had 
been achieved. 


RECONCILIATION OF PAUL AND 
BARNABAS. 





BY THEO. L. PITT. 
URTHER evidence of the reconcilia- 
tion of Paul and Barnabas is furnished 
by the New Testament. 


1. By the reconciliation of Paul to John 
Mark. Mark appears to have been the origi- 
nal cause of the separation of Paul and 
Barnabas. When they started on their first 
missionary journey to Asia Minor, Mark went 
with them as their minister or attendant. Acts 
13: 5. But when they came to Perga in 
Pamphylia, he “departing from them returned 
to Jerusalem.” Of his reasons for this course 
no explanation is given. But Paul considered 
them insufficient ; and accordingly when Bar- 





nabas proposed to take Mark with them on 
their second journey, Acts 15: 37, Paul re- 
fused to accede to it. His refusal took the 
form of a severe criticism of Mark. “Paul 
thought not good to take him with them, who 
departed from them from Pamphylia, and 
went not with them to the work.” Barnabas 
persisted in his determination to take Mark 
with him. “And the contention was so sharp 
between him and Paul, that they departed 
asunder one from the other.” R 

Some years afterward we find Paul fully 
reconciled to Mark, bestowing great praise 
upon him, and working harmoniously with 
him. He gave commandments unto the 
churches, that they should “receive Mark.” 
Col. 4: 10. He includes him among that 
class of “fellow workers unto the’ kingdom 
of God” “who only had been a comfort to 
him.” Col. 4: 11. He charges Timothy to 
bring Mark with him to Rome, bestowing the 
high commendation, “he is profitable to me 
for the ministry.” Now in all this it appears, 
first, that Paul’s criticism of Mark had worked 
good results, and in connection with the in- 
fluence of Barnabas, with whom he was for 
some time associated, had brought about a 
thorough change in his character, making 
him a man of great usefulness in the church ; 
secondly, that there was nothing in the sepa- 
ration of Paul and Barnabas that partook of 
the character of permanent estrangement. If 
there had been, Mark would almost inevitably 
have been affected by it. He was a young 
man; he was Barnabas’s nephew; he was 
evidently a favorite with Barnabas; he was 
under the personal influence of Barnabas for 
a considerable time. Yet we find that through 
all this he grew steadily into nearer and 
more confidential relations with Paul, and 
eventually into intimate personal connection 
with him. Can we doubt that his great rela- 
tive and associate followed a similar course? 
If temporary separation from Paul and criti- 
cism produced such good results in Mark, 
would they not at the same time produce 
equally good results in the older and wiser 
heart of Barnabas? We are bound to believe 
they did. And when we afterward find Paul 
and Barnabas journeying together in harmony, 
we are led surely to the conclusion that their 
“separation” in spirit was neither long con- 
tinued nor disastrous. 

2. Years after this separation of Paul and 
Barnabas, Paul, writing to the Corinthians, 
about A. D. 56, refers to Barnabas in a brotherly 
way, and in a way also which shows that Bar- 
nabas was known by reputation, and perhaps 
personally, to the church at Corinth. He says, 
after asserting his own apostleship, ‘“ Mine 
answer to them that do examine me is this: 
Have we not power to eat and to drink? 
Have we not power to lead about a sister, a 
wife, as well as other apostles, and as the 
brethren of the Lord, and Cephas? Or / 
only and Barnabas, have not we power to for- 
bear working?” 1 Cor. 9: 3—6. Here we see 
that Barnabas is still the indefatigable worker 
in the gospel he was at the first; still the 
friend and brother recognized of Paul. No 
vaguest hint is there of disunity between 


them. 





Finally, long after this, after Paul had gone 
to Rome and had dwelt there two whole years, 
the book of Acts was written. It was written 
by one who had been a companion of Paul, 
apparently Luke, and probably under Paul’s 
supervision. Its author was familiar with the 
history of the previous thirty years, and par- 
ticularly with the labors of Paul and Barnabas. 
If there had been any permanent fault in Barna- 
bas, or any long-continued estrangement be- 
tween him and Paul, the writer of this book 
would certainly have known it, and it would 
have modified his final estimate of Barnabas’s 
character. But now as the great events and 
facts of those years is passed into historic 
form, under the hand of one who knew both 
Paul and Barnabas, and who wrote especially 
as the historian of Paul, with them is recorded 
this testimony to the character of Barnabas: 
“ He was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith.” 


[Selections from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 
GRADUATED OBSTRUCTIONS. 





S the harvest gathers in the summer’s 
growth of crops and separates the good 
from the bad, so the judgment is the termina- 
ting act of separation which follows a period 
of growth and ripening, both of the good and 
the evil, in human character. The previous 
process, by which the radical quality of men’s 
spirits is brought out in full strength, is the 
essential preliminary of judgment. Like the 
maturity of the farmer’s grain-field, it exposes 
to the clear discrimination of all concerned 
the diverse nature of the wheat and of the 
tares, and furnishes the unanimous vote of 
nature for their final separation. This, then, 
we may conclude is the leading policy of God 
in his dealings with the world—to furnish 
agencies of growth both for sin and for holi- 
ness—to bring out the full bloom and maturity 
of character in its good and evil qualities—to 
develop and ripen, in order that he may sepa- 
rate. The means which are used for this end 
are various. In many instances the same 
cause or occasion is adapted to produce matu- 
rity of faith and holiness in believers, and full- 
ness of wrath and disobedience in reprobates. 
_ Of all the ripening agencies which God 
employs, none is more obvious and effectual in 
its operation than what we may call his system 
of graduated moral obstructions. 


It has often been observed that the enter- 
prise and energy of business men is increased 
by opposition. Their vigor and ingenuity, and 
consequent success, steadily enlarges by en- 
countering a series of obstacles proportioned 
to their ability. So the radical disposition, 
or the spiritual nature of men, may be drawn 
out into clear, intense action by the interposi- 
tion of moral or spiritual obstacles, carefully 
graduated for the purpose. The Jewish law 
was unquestionably designed, among other 
thirlgs, to serve in this way—to develop the 
strength and intensity of sin, by opposing but 
not overcoming the sinful principle. It “works 
wrath ;” it “entered that the offense might 
abound.” Selfishness is the governing princi- 
ple of the world. Inherently, and by univer- 


sal sympathy, the disposition is strong in men 
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to seek their own. The law comes in, and 
with the sanction of divine authority and of 
conscience forbids this evil tendency. But it 
cannot compete with the strength of the selfish 
principle. It only offers an obstruction, against 
which the torrent of sin dams up, and then 
rushes over with increasing power. 

By means of such moral obstructions, placed 
one after another before the devilish will that 
was in Pharaoh, his unbelief and fanatical 
disobedience was carried to a sublime pitch. 
The demands of God were so adjusted, and 
the accompanying signs were so accurately 
gauged, that though his power of resistance 
was each time strained to the uttermost, yet 
each time his unbelief triumphed, and grew 
strong by the trial. The principle of rebellion 
in him rose higher and higher just in propor- 
tion to the threatenings of God’s power, until 
his blasphemous determination became dead 
ripe and found its harvest in the Red Sea. 
This is not an anomalous case of rebellion 
and infatuation. It was the natural progress 
of a reprobate heart, matured and hardened 
by collision with moral obstructions. 

There are men of power at this day— blind 
guides ” of the people—who are rapidly ripening 
by the same process—stumbling with increased 
audacity over the admonitions of truth and of 
God, and gaining by their experience an energy 
of unbelief that approaches the full maturity 
of sin. God does not mean to force them into 
faith. Such an impossibility forms no part of 
his object. He presents and will prgsent 
enough material for conviction to make them 
inexcusable, but not enough to quell the rising 
of their radical impulses, and prevent the de- 
velopment of their hearts. Momentarily daunt- 
ed and checked by the evidence laid in their 
way, their inevitable tendencies gather again, 
and casting aside some of the moral weights 
that attach to them as men they surmount the 
obstacle. On unbelief goes like a flood ; and, 
gathering fresh strength and momentum by 
every check it receives, it hastens to that fiery 
knowledge of God which all falsehood must 
experience in the judgment. By repeating this 
heaven-defying exploit by which the solid 
truths and facts which God places before men 
are thrown behind their backs, they purge out 
from themselves all the goodness which they 
seemed to have, and attain the pure simplicity 
and ripeness of spiritual wickedness ; a state 
in which “wrath can come upon them to the 
uttermost.” 

We assert again, the evidences which God 
gives of his will are never intended to produce 
faith and obedience in devils. He gives just 
enough to invigorate and perfect the malice 
and falsehood of their spirit, in order that he 
may judge it. It is necessary that the work of 
the devil should get ripe, as well as the work 
of God. And it is apparent how both of 
these objects may be hastened by the process 
we have alluded to. The predominant will— 
the ultimate character—is drawn out and 
nourished by opposition. The more you op- 
pose a willful man,}the stronger he becomes, 
If he is firmly set in the wrong direction, he 
will not only fight against his conscience and his 
own confession, but will at last be ready to 


scale heaven and defy the Almighty. 





But this principle works in favor of good as 
well as evil. Let the mind be bent in the 
right direction, and we shall find that the will 
of heaven is as strong as the power of sin. 
The determination of faith in an honest heart 
is stronger than the devil and all his legions. 
It mounts over all obstacles and grows strong 
by them. As God graduates his trials on the 
side of evil, so as finally to bring out the full 
power of sin, so he graduates the trials of our 
faith so as to strain it to the uttermost, yet leav- 
ing us just the balance of strength necessary 
to surmount them ; and so gives new momen- 
tum to our heavenward progress. The thing 
needed is, to fasten the mind willfully on the 
point of entire confidence in God. Then ob- 
structions will rise from day to day, and from 
year to year ; but they will only draw out and 
steadily augment our strength. Take per- 
sons who have the beginning of faith, and by 
graduating temptations and trials to their abil- 
ity, as.God does, they may be put in conflict 
with the universe at last. Nothing can resist 
them. 

By understanding this principle, that a strong 
bent of the will may be increased by opposi- 
tion, we may learn to make a good use of ob- 
stinacy. Be sure you are right, that your lean- 
ing is toward truth, and you may be ten times 
more willful than the most obstinate. We must 
paralyze the devil by force of will. All nature 
is to be brought under Christ, not by carnal 
weapons, but by the same force—by the power 
of magnetism, if you please. The Kingdom of 
God will prevail on earth by the ability of his 
children to seize hold of and paralyze the 
kingdoms of the world. Van Amburg’s con- 
trol of his tigers is not by physical power, but 
by the lightning of his will and of his eye. 
God will use a corresponding agency in us to 
enforce his dominion ; and will train us by ev- 
ery means to the highest possible energy of 
will. Anything that schools us to stubbornness 
in truth tends to the establishment of his king- 
dom. . 


“BUT WHAT SAITH IT?” 


BY R. S. DELATRE. 








ONG has the example of Abraham served 

as a beacon to a benighted world, point- 

ing the way to heaven. This little query of 

the apostle’s, referring to faith, (Rom. to: 8,) 

is very applicable, we think, to the case of the 

patriarch, who, simply because he took God at 

his word when he promised to bless him, was 
accounted righteous. 

So much has been made of that transaction 
ever since, that it naturally becomes a subject 
of interesting thought. What then does it re- 
ally say? What was there in that simple act 
of faith to constitute righteousness as it is gen- 
erally understood? It may be thought that 
Abraham found a short road to a position in 
the sight of God unattainable by most men, 
even after a life-long effort; but we have a 
clue to the secret of his merit in the saying of 
Christ, that we must become as little children 
before we can enter the kingdom of heaven. 
We are apt to think of Abraham as a vener- 
able and wealthy patriarch, outwitting his ene- 
mies, subduing kings, etc. But in his attitude 
toward God, we see in him all the simplicity, 





the trustfulness and the docility of a little child. 
His case becomes of vast importance to us, 
viewed as an example of what pleases God. 
It is a leading characteristic of our Maker that 
he delights in bestowing happiness. But 
where faith in him becomes a necessary condi- 
tion of the transfer of that happiness, we may 
conceive of the revulsion of feeling that must 
attend a distrust of his advances. How should 
we feel if a beloved child should become per- 
fectly obtuse to all our offers of kindness, mak- 
ing no response whatever to repeated assuran- 
ces of favor? And, pray, what are our notions 
of God that we should think him indifferent to 
the way we receive his advances? Has he no 
heart to feel the cruelty of our rebuff? Nay, 
just in proportion as he is infinitely above us in 
all that we can think of as good, is he keenly 
alive to every rejection or distrust of his most 
gracious will concerning us. We have only to 
look the Bible through with our eye on its re- 
peated invitations and promises, to see where 
we place him by a disregard of his fatherly 
feelings. Shall we wonder then that Abraham 
should have become so great a star in the hori- 
zon of faith? It was his attitude that made 
him what he was. He was childlike enough 
to believe that God was the owner of all things, 
and that he would do just what he said he 
would. And this state of receptivity to God 
was counted to him for righteousness, doubtless 
because it kept him open to good influences. 
He evidently believed that God was “a reward- 
er of them that diligently seek him.” And 
this we are told is the faith that pleases him. 
We are very apt to think (like Naaman the Syr- 
ian) that we must do some great thing to please 
God, while the fact is that itis hard for us to 
be small enough to please him. How many 
are there that relish the idea of becoming as 
little children? Is it not repugnant to our 
self-esteem? But does it not imply a neglect 
of our relations to God that the thought should 
be otherwise than natural and agreeable to us? 

It may well be said that it is the goodness 
of God that brings us back to him; but it is 
the goodness of a father to his children ; and 
happy are they who, like Abraham, are simple 
enough to accept it. 


SPIRITUAL GARDENING. 





BY CHARLES ELLIS. 


HE apostle Paul was a spiritual garden- 

er—a cultivator of choice spiritual fruits. 
His catalogue is before the public, and all are 
invited to procure the plants which have pro- 
duced the glorious fruits of love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, tem- 
perance and meekness. Those who would 
produce these beautiful fruits are advised to 
commence by preparing the soil of their gar- 
dens. First, let them make ample provision 
for draining off the stagnant waters of unbe- 
lief. Then let them thoroughly trench the 
hard-pan of their hearts with the sharpened 
spade of truth, breaking and pulverizing every 
clod of self-will with the fork of self-judgment. 
Let the soil be well fertilized with faith, hope and 
charity. The soil should be left loose and 


friable, accessible to the sunshine of thank- 
fulness, which will sweeten the earth, and drive 
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out the poisonous gases of pride and envy. 
All this being done, select plants with pru- 
dence. After planting keep the land deeply 
and thoroughly stirred with the hoe of criti- 
cism. Mulch with brotherly-kindness, meek- 
ness and humility. Let not a weed of evil- 
thinking or jealousy appear. Diligently de- 
stroy all parasites of hatred, wrath and strife. 
Continue this culture with patient continuance, 
and a bountiful harvest will be the reward. 


The fruits thus produced may be highly 
recommended ; they never cloy ; they exhilarate 
and strengthen every part of the system.— 
They may be eaten in season and out 
of season, and highly enjoyed at all times. 
Then (comforting thought) these fruits may be 
produced at all times and in all circumstances. 
All may have at all times fruits more glorious 
than those of Eden. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Wo. ac ni theeiien 
MONDAY, MARCH 27, 1871. 


DIxoN AND HIS Copyists: a Criticism of the 
Accounts of the Oneida Community in “ New 
America,” “ Spiritual Wives,” and kindred publi- 
cations. By John Humphrey Noyes. 


We are now prepared to fill orders tor the above 
pamphlet—a neat octavo of 4o pages. Price 25cts. 
It will be read with interest by all who desire to 
know the truth concerning the many stories about 
the Oneida Community and its founder that have 
been put in circulation, in this country and Europe, 
by Dixon and his copyists. Many who have read 
the corrections of their statements, given by Mr. 
Noyes from time to time in the CIRCULAR, may 
still wish to obtain the. present pamphlet. Here 
the reader will find a complete refutation of the 
charge against Mr. Noyes of early licentiousness 
—the truth about the story that he married fore 
money, with interesting facts relating to his court- 
ship and marriage—an examination of Dixon’s 
story about a “scandalous defection” at Putney— 
correction of Dixon’s small blunders, and of his 
serious misrepresentations—a few pages on Dixon’s 
pure fiction about the Community—the true story 
of the discovery of the important principle of Male 
Continence—some reference to the good points in 
Dixon’s treatment of the Community, and a few 
pages about a sensational book recently published 
in this country. 





The Baptists of New York city are severely 
criticised for accepting from the city government 
a site for their proposed asylum for the aged, in- 
firm and destitute members of their own organi- 
zation. The objection urged against this action 
of the Baptists is, that they have inaugurated a 
pernicious system—one wholly at variance with 
our anti-sectarian institutions ; that they have es- 
tablished a precedent that may be followed by all 
other Protestant sects, and by the Catholics, and 
will be taken advantage of by politicians to justify 
any disposal of the public money for the benett 
of religious organizations that they may choose to 
make. It is boldly charged that in this instance 
the Baptists were tempted by pecuniary advan- 
tage to ignore a principle which they have hereto- 
fore defended in common with all other Protes- 
tants. Of course, there can be no valid justifica- 
tion for applying any portion of the property 
belonging to the whole people in a way to benefit 
only a single religious body. The Methodist 





preachers of New York and Brooklyn, as a rebuke 
to their Baptist friends, have unanimously adopted 
a resolution advising all Methodist churches to 
neither ask nor accept appropriations of public 
property; and itis probable that the representa- 
tatives of other denominations will follow their 
example. 


The Mew York Standard has an interesting 
article on the coéperative movement in England, 
which it says is making rapid progress. Powerful 
organizations have sprung up in almost every large 
city and town, which have nearly revolutionized the 
modes of ordinary traffic. 


Discussing the San Domingo question, a con- 
tributor pertinently inquires, “‘ Who should pay ?” 
He says: “It is the opinion of the Commissioners 
that San Domingo would be greatly benefited by 
annexation to the United States? If this be so, 
then let San Domingo pay for the privilege of an- 
nexation ; or, if her poverty prevents, let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that she ought to pay. The 
blessings of our free government have been pur- 
chased at an enormous cost of blood and treasure. 
Shall we now pay nations in political prostration 
and anarchy for the opportunity of giving them a 
free and stable government? Let us not under- 
value the superior political conditions to which we 
have attained ; and if neighboring nations desire 
to partake of our dearly-bought privileges let them 
bring with them handsome dowries, with which 
to diminish our public debt.” 


THRIFT. 





BY A. E. HAMILTON. 


Baers Community are just now interested in 
considering the various attributes of shrift: 
not worldly thrift, but thrift spiritualized and civi- 
lized by the love of Christ; for in that state we 
judge it to be one of the essentials of the perfect 
character. The virtues of thrift are both negative 
and positive. 

Negatively, it is frugal—neither niggardly nor 
uselessly profuse ; is continent in regard to its de- 
sires—does not get a thing merely because it is 
pleasant to have it, but first asks, “ DoI need it ?” 
or “Can I do without it?” before it yields. to the 
impulse of the moment. True thrift does not fol- 
low fashion, and is morally independent of public 
opinion ; has self-control and self-denial. 

As to its positive virtues : Thrift knows how to 
manage well; can speculate, and is always success- 
ful; loves gain and the acquisition of property ; 
knows both how to abound and to suffer need—in 
other words, how and when to expand or contract 
its plans and desires. True thrift appreciates mon- 
ey as a power, and seeks to make it with ardor, yet 
with an ardor so guided by its superior love for 
Christ that it makes “ unrighteous mammon” serve 
God. In short, it loves money as thoroughly as 
any Wall-street broker, and yet loves none but God, 
for it loves to make money only that it may put it 
into the hands of God to be used as he directs.— 
True thrift is like the “good and faithful” servant 
in the parable who doubled the five talents given 


‘him by his master, and was rewarded by being 


made ruler over many things, and entered into the 
joy of his Lord. “The love of money is the root 
of all evil” only when it is paramount to the love of 
Christ. The true follower of Christ must never be 
content to sit down in poverty and fanatical laziness. 
He must “lead captivity captive :” instead of flee- 
ing from money as something all evil, he must cap- 
ture the power that once held him in bondage and 
make it serve the purposes of his lord and master, 
Christ. The only way that the Mammon of this 
world can be overthrown is by taking possession of 
his weapons and spoiling his goods. 





* 


“ But,” some may demur, “ Christ says, leave all, 
houses, lands, &c., and follow me; give all to the 
poor; take no thought for the morrow,” &c., &c. 
We cannot do better than to refer all such objec- 
tors to the article below. For our part we are 
in earnest to cultivate the characteristics of true 
thrift—to be successful and prosper in all our un- 
dertakings—to save and make money, that we 
may devote it to the cause of Christ. The powers 
of this world are not to be contemned by the re- 
former or the Christian; they should be used 
rather to serve his cause. We heartily believe 
that Christ has no love for the thriftless and lazy 
—the unsuccessful. The workers in his vineyard 
must be industrious, and not only that, but must 
be wise enough to realize thirty, fifty or a hundred 
fold on the capital-God gives them. 





MONEY IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


The policy of the Primitive Church in regard to 
money was evidently a Arogressive policy. Their 
experience presents itself in three distinct stages ; 
first, by the doctrine and practice of Christ ; sec- 
ond, ‘by the Community of the day of Pentecost ; 
third, by the financial administration of Paul in the 
subsequent condition of the Church. These dif- 
ferent stages, looked at separately, present the pol- 
icy of the Church in very diverse and even oppo- 
site forms ; but they are really the progressive de- 
velopment of the same principle, and exhibit beau- 
tifully the free process by which Christ conquered 
the devil on this delicate subject of money. 


Jesus commenced with voluntary poverty. He 
carried the principle of non-conformity to the prac- 
tice of the world, in regard to poverty, to its fur- 
thest extent. He gave no attention to money, ex- 
cept to warn people against laying it up; and told 
all who asked questions of him about it to leave it 
—give it to the poor, or get rid of it in some way, 
speedily. He everywhere proclaims, “It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
for arich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
There is not in all his example and teaching a sin- 
gle concession to the spirit of the world respecting 
money. He thus renounced partnership with the 
devil in its use, established the claim of God’s 
ownership over all things, and asserted his com- 
plete providence against unbelief. 


With these fundamental principles established 
by the life and example of Christ, we come to the 
next stage. On the day of Pentecost we find him 
making an advance in his policy, in the direction of 
taking possession of property tor the use of the 
Church. We find the Spirit leading them to for- 
sake all—to give up everything ; not, however, as 
Christ first directed, by throwing their property 
aside, or giving it to the poor; but by turning it 
into a common stock for the use of the church; so 
in some measure accommodating themselves to the 
existing institutions of mankind. It should be dis- 
tinctly observed, that there was no departure from 
Christ’s original principle: the converts of the day 
of Pentecost were summoned to surrender all, just 
as thoroughly as Christ summoned the young man, 
when he told him to sell all that he had‘and give to 
the poor. They had equally to acknowledge God’s 
ownership—to clear themselves of all appropria- 
tion, and to recognize the solidarity of human in- 
terests. At the same time, Christ had now found 
a way to return in some measure what was sur- 
rendered, and make it available to their support 
and the use of the church. Having sold their 
possessions and laid the proceeds at the apostles’ 
feet, “distribution was made unto every man as he 
had need.” This was the second stage of their 
financial experience and policy. Then in the sub- 
sequent progress under Paul’s administration, this 
same central principle relating to property, branched 
out into still further accommodations to the ordi- 
nary state of things. It was manifestly inexpedient 
and probably impossible for the whole church to 
be gathered together as the disciples were on the 
day of Pentecost, and hence a forma/ distribution 
and community of goods could not generally take 
place. It was therefore to be seen, whether the 
spirit of Communism could go forth, and take pos- 
session of believers in their scattered, isolated po- 
sition, and work out its results without disturbing 
at all their existing relations. It is manifest that 
there would be great advantagesin such a freedom, 
if it could be attained without impairing the princi- 
ple. They were in situations of outward prosperi- 


ty, with various connections and facilities for mak- 
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ing money ; and if the spirit of the day of Pente- 
cost could clear them of self-appropriation, and 
introduce into its place thorough Community devo- 
tion, it was very desirable that they should have 
liberty to improve their opportunities for the good 
of the church. To call them up to a rigid, formal 
surrender of their property, and removal of their 
relations, would have been a great sacrifice; and 
Christ found a way, in perfect consistency with his 
original principle, to dispense with it. He had 
confidence enough in the power of his own right- 
eousness working interiorly, to finally go forth in 
the church, and accommodate himself to the whole 
existing state of things, and to say to every man, 
Be faithful in the calling wherein you are called ; 
be diligent in business; stay where you are, and 
use up all the advantages of your situation for the 
benefit of the church. 

Christ’s policy in regard to property, ranged un- 
der the same principle, from the extreme of non- 
conformity, to the extreme of accommodation. In 
the first stage it was total renunciation—giving to 
the poor ; in the second stage he took the property 
of individuals, and returned it as a Community fund 
to the church ; in the third stage he set individuals 
to work everywhere making money /or the church. 
There is a wide interval apparently between the 
two extremes of this policy, and yet unity of prin- 
ciple runs through the whole of it. So we shall 
find with everything under Christ’s administration. 
After a principle has been thoroughly established, 
non-conformity to the world on any point, then we 
find that principle having unlimited faculty of ac- 
commodation in respect to outward practice. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—The Children’s Hour is closed for the season. 

March 20.—Mrs. L. came from the woods this 
afternoon with a bunch of anemones. © 

—The sunny March weather brings out groups of 
young men upon the lawn, bat and ball in hand, 
toning up latent biceps. 

—We were pleased to receive froma friendly 
silk customer a box containing bulbs of Japan 
lilies. They will doubtless add much to the beauty 
of our garden. 

—Afternoon bees are held in the Hall for folding 
the sheets of a new Hand-Book we are publishing. 

—A bill has been introduced into the State As- 
sembly, providing for the construction of a horse 
railroad from the village of Oneida to the silk and 
trap factories of the Oneida Community. 

—We saw our gardener putting the plough into 
the furrow this morning. Spring is surely here, we 
thought, as we noticed the flecs of sunshine along 
the brown soil; but a chilly, wintry blast from Bo- 
reas reminded us that March is never o’er friend- 
ly, even in its best humor. 


—The season has arrived when mud reigns su- 
preme master of the roads. Beware how you pro- 
long your afternoon “constitutional” beyond the 
gravel or plank; and don’t let the sunshine entice 
you to order the horse and carriage ; for the high- 
way is a perfect slough of despond. Turn where 
you will, it is decidedly moist. Even the Midland 
R. R. has suffered some inconvenience from this 
enemy to locomotion ; but through the promptness 
of the energetic managers the trains are making 
good time again. By the way, the railroad is never 
more appreciated in this region than at this time 
of year. The farmers along the valley are making 
money by keeping their horses stabled and using 
the Midland to do their marketing. 

—Little Ormond, reading to Mother N. from 
the Testament, came to the passage “Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon,” and rendered it, “Ye 
cannot serve God and woman.” Pretty good. 


—Among this week’s callers were two young men 
from Cornell University. One was a Swede, the 
other a native of Neusatz, Slavonia, a town on the 
Danube, of several thousand inhabitants. The 
latter said he had long been interested in Communis- 
tic experiments. He is at present a student in soci- 





ology, though he makes the mistake of believing 
that religion is entirely non-essential to success. 
He mentioned one interesting feature of the Greek 
Church in Russia and Hungary, which is a relic of 
the patriarchal system. Members of that church, 
upon the decease of the head of a family, do not 
always divide the property among the children— 
apportioning one a certain amount of cash, another 
a part of the estate, another the homestead, etc., but 
the eldest son sometimes acts as general manager, 
providing for all according to their needs, and mak- 
ing no special disposition of land or disbursement 
of funds without the approval of the whole. Thus 
the property is kept intact. The sons bring their 
wives into the families to which they belong ; while 
the daughters upon marrying pass into the families 
of their husbands. Whole villages are composed 
of a few families held together in this way, every 
inhabitant belonging to one of the clans. There 
are no poor, for all share alike, thus enjoying one 
of the external blessings of Communism. 

—A visitor from Minneapolis, Minn., informs us 
that the water-power at the Falls of St. Anthony 
is estimated at twenty thousand horse-power. 
Only a small portion of this immense power is at 
present utilized. On the Minneapolis side there 
are six large saw-mills and one or two paper-mills, 
and about as many more on the St. Anthony side. 
In time this favored spot must become the “ Low- 
ell” of the west. The two towns together already 
boast a population of 20,000 inhabitants. 

—Some one starts off in the following hilarious 
strain about our steam-works : 

Hey diddle diddle, 
The steam ‘s in the kettle, 
The stoves are all knocked in the head, 
The cooks gaily laughed 
To see such a craft, 
And the boys moved off the old shed. 

—We clip a couple of paragraphs from agents’ 
letters. S. R. L. writes: 

“ As you at home are interested in the study of 
thrifty habits, I will relate an incident in point 
which came under my notice while stopping at the 
hotelin Lyons. Said a young man, who had also 
stopped there for the night, “For the first year of 
my services I received a salary of $400.00, out of 
which I saved $175.00. The next year my salary 
was increased to $700.00, but I saved still less than 
I did the preceding year. The third year my 
salary was $1,500.00, and at the end of the year I 
came out even—my expenses had just equaled my 
income.” * * * ‘Any fool can make money,’ 
he concluded, ‘but it takes a very smart fellow to 
keep it. This last remark was the suggestive 
commentary that the young man offered on the 
facts of his experience. In contrast to this story 
our good-natured landlord referred to the history 
of Mr. P——, the richest man in the place, who 
commenced his career as a poor boy, he said, by 
building fires for any one in the village who would 
employ him, asking and receiving only the ashes 
as a compensation. He is now a millionaire, and 
owns the first national bank of Lyons.” 

The following sad commentary on the “one-horse 
family” is by D. E. S.: 

“As asample of what I frequently hear in my 
travels, I will relate a short conversation to which 
I listened a few days since, while waiting in a ho- 
tel for the cars. A young man from the country 
came in and recognized an old friend who works 
on the railroad, but was off duty that day. The 
country chap seemed greatly tickled to meet his 
city friend, and, after some general conversation, 
invited him to come to his house and spend Sun- 
day with him. The railroad man did not show 
much alacrity in accepting the invitation, so the 
other offered to come down after him, and then 
carry him back. He then went on to depict, in 
the most glowing terms at his command, the va- 





rious pleasures they would enjoy. ‘The fact is, 
Bill, the reason I want you to go so bad is, that it 
is awful lonesome’ up there. It’s so lonesome I 
can’t stand it; and that’s why I have to come to 
town so often and stay so long when I get heres 
When I come down I see something new, and 
have somebody to talk to, and have fun with.’ ” 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 
VIII. 
BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 

E remarked in a previous number, that 
there was to be a suspension of the evening 
meetings for a few weeks. The subjoined extracts 
from an old journal indicate the various subjects 

then occupying the attention of the Community : 

“ May 13, 1849.—As last evening closed the first 
series of evening gatherings, I will note down the 
most important topics presented. Four reports 
were brought forward. /irsf—a report from a 
committee consisting of S. W. Nash, H. M. Waters 
and S. A. Burnham, who were appointed some 
time since to inquire into the character and con- 
dition of the boys between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen. 

“ Second—a report from-another committee, con- 
sisting of J. Burt, E. H. Hamilton, Mrs. M. E. 
Cragin and Mrs. H. H. Skinner, who had been 
appointed to introduce to the Community through 
their report the newly-arrived members. 

“ Third—an interesting report from Mr. Cragin, 
in which he gave a general history of the Commu- 
nity to the present time. His report of our finan- 
cial affairs abundantly shows God’s care over us. 

“ Fourth—a report of arrangements that have 
grown out of our late discussions on the subject of 
organization. Several new appointments were 
made, which relieved Mr. J. H. Noyes from his 
special oversight of the family, spiritual and tem- 
poral. The. general superintendance of house- 
hold affairs, exercised thus far by Mrs. M. E. 
Cragin and Mrs. H. A. Noyes, was transferred 
to Mrs. H. H. Skinner. Mr. Hamilton was re- 
lieved from his responsibilities in the building de- 
partment by Mr. E. L. Hatch. H.W. Burnham 
and J. L. Skinner were appointed to execute Mr. 
Cragin’s offices as financier and general agent for 
the Community. 

“After these appointments were made, Mr. 
Noyes remarked that he and others would now 
be free to leave Oneida when circumstances should 
require, expressing at the same time a conviction 
that the nucleus of a Community would soon be 
formed in New York city.” 

The boys alluded to in the first report were, 
as a class, independent, lawless and_pleasure- 
seeking. They came to the Community because 
their parents desired it, not from any desire of 
their own. They were a great annoyance, and the 
necessity of placing them under the control of 
some wise person or persons, soon became appa- 
rent. The committee talked kindly to them, and 
found them generally tractable and willing to re- 
ceive advice. Taken separately they were easily 
entreated, but when banded together they were 
headstrong and disagreeable. It was believed by 
the committee that if they could be induced to 
mingle more with the older members, and less 
with each other, they would become acceptable 
members of the family. 

In reference to the second report, it might be 
stated that during the month of May, 1849, thirty 
new members were added to the Community, includ- 
ing the Kinsleys, the Burnhams, the Higginses and 
the Halls from Northern Vermont ; the Bakers and 
Millers from Southern Vermont; the Nortons, the 
Clarkes and Kelloggs from Connecticut; the Van 
Velzers and the Wordens from New York. The 
committee inquired into their several histories, and 
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obtained from each a brief biographical account, 
which is chronicled in our Family Register. They 
were recommended by the committee to seek the 
ascending instead of the horizontal or descending 
fellowship. Fellowship flows downward with fa- 
cility, and it needs patience and endeavor of will 
to turn our hearts to those above us. They 
were advised to forget, as soon as possible, the 
things which were behind and press onward to 
new attainments in spirituality. The best founda- 
tion to build upon is a bold confession of Christ, 
and they were encouraged to faithfully adhere to it 
under all circumstances. - 

The fourth report, concerning the new organiza- 
tion, etc., was but preliminary to the formation of 
anew Commune. During the spring the Commu- 
nity had come into possession of a house in the 
city of Brooklyn, L. I. The report was present- 
ed on the 13th of May, and on the 16th Mr. 
and Mrs. Cragin, accompanied by Mrs. H. A. 
Noyes left for Brooklyn. On the 18th, Mr. J. H. 
Noyes and Mr. E. H. Hamilton left for the same 
destination.. This was the beginning of the 
Brooklyn Commune. For the succeeding five 
years there was constant interchange between the 
two Communes. Although Brooklyn was only a 
branch society, it was yet a post of central inter- 
est, for the reason that Mr. Noyes for the most 
part of the time made it his headquarters. 


The suspension of the evening meetings was 
short, but, as we have shown, events crowded 
closely upon each other. Before the first of June 
the meetings were resumed with renewed interest 
on the part of all. 


AN EXPRESS PIONEER. 





E received a while ago a call from G. E. Pom- 

eroy, of Toledo, Ohio, formerly well known 
in Central New York as a pioneer of the Express 
business. He gave an interesting account of his 
early experience in starting an express line running 
from Albany westward. Mr. Pomeroy commenced 
the express business in 1841, as messenger and 
agent between Albany and Buffalo. His first 
trip from Albany was made in June of that year, 
with only a carpet-bag and one smalltrunk. There 
was not then, as now, a continuous line of rail 
under one management from Albany to Buffalo, but 
several different railroads had to be passed over, and 
transfers from one road to another had to be made 
by stages or other conveyances. At first he was only 
able to go to Auburn on the cars, and thence by 
stage to Canandaigua. The time from Albany 
to Buffalo was thirty-six hours, instead of from 
nine to fourteen as at the present day. 

On starting this business Mr. P. found there 
were but three men engaged in it, doing a small- 
package business between New York and Boston, 
and New York and Albany. | These three men, 
Adams, Harnden and Kingsley, have each since 
built up a great business ; but the three Express 
Companies bearing their names are all now owned 
by the Adams Express Company. 


The Banks had been in the habit of making 
their exchanges through special messengers sent 
out once or twice a month; but Mr. Pomeroy 
after some opposition instituted the present system 
of delivering and receiving money from one bank 
to another through express messengers, thus sav- 
ing much time and expense. 


Postage was much higher thirty years ago than 
now, and Mr. P. found that he could afford to 
carry letters at less than the usual rate, and could 
reach Utica from Albany twelve hours, Rochester 
twenty hours, and Buffalo thirty-six hours, ahead 
of the regular mails. 

In 1842, Mr. P. in connection with his partners, 
Crawford Livingstone and Henry Wells, made a 





proposition to the general Government to take 
charge of the mails from New York to Buffalo, 
guaranteeing to assort and deliver them with ex- 
press promptness. They also submitted a plan 
for pre-payment of postage. As the Government 
did not accept of their propositions, they ran an 
independent mail, until the rate of postage was 
reduced to their price. Meanwhile Mr. P. had 
forty writs served on him by the Post Office 
department for carrying the mail. The first 
suits required bonds for $150,000. The enterprise 
being very popular with the masses, Mr. P. was 
never brought to trial by the Government. Mr. P. 
claims that his Express Company issued the first 
post-office stamps ever used in this country. 

On taking in two partners his Company was known 
as Pomeroy & Co.’s Express. After working long 
and hard to get his express business well estab- 
lished, he found that it was fast affecting his natu- 
rally strong constitution, and he finally sold out to 
his partners, who organized what is now known as 
the American Express Co. H. G. +A. 


THE GRAPE. 
111. 
BY FREDERIC A. MARKS. 

Khe earth that covered the young vines as a 

protection through the winter should be re- 
moved as soon as the frost has left the ground in 
the spring. If the land was heavily cropped pre- 
vious to planting the vines, a little bone-dust or 
thoroughly-composted manure may now be bene- 
ficially worked into the soil around the plants. 
The stakes that were used the first summer, if they 
were not removed in the fall, must be now replaced 
by poles nine or ten feet long. 

Allow two shoots to grow from each plant, break- 
ing away all others. Tie these two shoots, after 
they have attained a hight of about one foot, to 
the pole. This obviates the danger, to which they 
would otherwise be exposed, of being broken by 
the winds—a casualty to be avoided if possible. 
Never allow the young shoots to make too great a 
growth without support, as their weight may cause 
them to break. 

The first laterals (shoots that grow from the buds 
at the base of the leaves) will now begin to appear. 
When there isa liability of their making a very 
strong growth, pinch them back to the first leaf 
after they have formed a third one. The object of 
this is twofold, to strengthen the main stem, and 
to develop the bud at the base of the lateral, which 
in many varieties is the bearing one for next year. 
If the Concord is under cultivation check the two 
shoots by pinching off the ends with the thumb 
and finger, when they have grown about six feet 
long; if Delaware, when five feet long. The lat- 
erals will now push out more vigorously than before. 
The second growth of laterals (those which grow “ 
from laterals previously pinched) must have their 
ends pinched off when about eighteen inches long. 

If the canes are securely tied to the poles, we 
can leave them until the fall pruning is needed. 

In trimming the vines in the fall, one bud may 
be left on each lateral or the laterals may be 
entirely removed ; reliance being placed on the buds 
at their base for the next year’s crop. The laterals 
if left will doubtless set the greater number of 
clusters of grapes; but as there is always more 
danger of overloading the vine with fruit the first 
year than there is of not allowing it to bear enough, 
it is safe to entirely remove the laterals ; and then, 
in nine cases out of ten, we may have to pinch 
clusters from the vine to escape overloading it. If 
the vine is a Concord cut the two canes off from 
four to six feet according to strength of vine: if 
Delaware, from three to five. Previous to the cold 
weather of winter, bend these canes to the ground 
and cover them with earth, We may frequently 





have winters so mild that covering the vines seems 
almost unnecessary ; but our experience has led us 
to concludé that itis better to have the vines 
covered even in mild winters. When of two rows, 
side by side, we have left one uncovered, the 
covered row has always given best results. 

The vines being covered the vineyard may be 
neglected until spring. The wood cut off in prun- 
ing, if wanted for propagation, should be made 
into cuttings, and these kept in a cool place, where 
they will not become dry. 


COURAGE. 





Because I hold it sinful to despond, 
And will not Jet the bitterness of life 
Blind me with burning tears, but look heyond 
Its tumult and its strife ; 
Because I lift myself above the mist, 
Where the sun shines and the broad breezes blow, 
By every ray and every rain-drop kissed 
That God’s love doth bestow ; 
Think you I find no bitterness at all, 
No burden to be borne, like Christian’s pack? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
Because I keep them back ? 
Why should I hug life’s ills with cold reserve, 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay! 
A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 
And in each one of these rebellious tears, 
Kept bravely back, he makes a rainbow shine ; 
Grateful I take his slightest gifts ; no fears 
Nor any doubts are mine. 
Dark skies must clear,-and when the clouds are past 
One golden day redeems a weary year ; 
Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 
Will sound his voice of cheer. 
Then vex me not with chiding—let me be ; 
T must be glad and grateful to the end; 
I grudge you not your cold and darkness—me 
The powers of light befriend. (The Revolution. 


E. Klein, a Russian mining engineer, has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining iron electro deposits suitable 
for printers, offering the great advantages of cheap- 
néss and durability. The samples produced by 
Mr. Klein give assurance that this discovery will 
find its application in different manufacturing 
processes where the copper electro deposits have 
such importance. 





The engineering feat of getting a true alignment 
by means of a plummet at the Central Shaft of the 
Hoosac Tunnel is thus described: “The plummet 
used is made of steel, properly balanced and pol- 
ished, in shape something like a pine-apple and 
of about the same size, weighing fifteen pounds. 
It was suspended with the large end downwards by 
a thin copper wire, one-fortieth of an inch in diame- 
ter, immersed in water ; and, after a careful steady- 
ing of the hand, occupied about an hour in as- 
suming its final position or motion, which, contrary 
to the expectations and theories of many, resulted 
in a circular motion around a fixed point, the 
diameter of the circle being a mean of one-quarter 
of aninch. The suspending wire in these opera- 
tions was not quite the entire length of the shaft, 
being only goo feet; and before the plummet had 
settled, the wire had stretched nearly twenty feet. 


The London Globe, speaking of a proposal to form mitrailleuse 
camel-batteries in India, says:* The gun is to be mounted on, and 
fired from the camel’s back, the camel kneeling down at the word 
“faction.” This reminds us of an g story cted with 
the Ordnance Select Committee. It was at one time proposed to 
fire mountain guns off the backs of the mules that carried them. 
It was urged that this would obviate the necessity of dismounting 
the gun from the mule’s back, and mounting it upon its carriage; a 
mountain battery could thus come into action in far less time. This 
proposal was warmly taken up by the Committee, who forthwith 
proceede( to test its feasibility. A mule or donkey was procured, 
and a small gun strapped firmly toa cradle resting on the pack-saddle, 
so that the muzzle of the weapon pointed over the donkey’s tail. 
The animal was then lead into the marshes at Woolwich, accom- 
panied by the Committee and several ‘“‘big wigs,” who were at- 
tracted by such a novel experiment. On arrival at the “butt,” the 
gun was loaded, the donkey turned his tail toward the earth mound, 
and the usual preparations were made for firing by means of a Jan- 
yard and friction tube. Hereupon, however, one of the Committee 
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remarked that this mode of firing might possibly derange the aim 
by the jerk on pulling the lanyard. A discussion followed, and 
it was finally arranged to fire the gun bya piece of slow-match, 
which was duly ignited. Hitherto the donkey had taken rather a 
sleepy interest in the proceedings, but somehow the fizzing of the match 
on his back caused him first to prick up his ears, then to lay them 
back, and finally to begin to turn round. The Committee were 
thunderstruck, and ‘‘skedaddled” in all directions; the secretary 
threw himself flat on his face ; there was a moment of agonizing sus- 
pense, then—bang—the shot went ricochetting away in one direc- 
tion, while the wretched donkey turned a complete somersault in 
the other. 


- — 


THE ‘‘WASH AND SWASH” OF LITERATURE. 





If there is power in words, we insist that they 
stand for things and actual existence, not for inani- 
ties, insanities, and uncertainties. It is the truth 
which is to make us free. The wash and swash 
poured in upon us from Old England, and the 
Atlantic States, mostly rehashes of that which at 
first was worthless, are starving the best and the 
freshest intellects in the land. In the cords of hot 
novels spuming over us no ideas are found leading 
the masses to a higher life, nor which make a good 
nor lasting impression, unless it be for evil, for the 
reason that what is presented for conviction is a 
sham, and that which should be a firm back-bone is 
but a weak gristle. We know that afew writers 
form a noble exception, still, they are not sufficient 
to give character, and besides they are overwhelmed, 
confounded and lost. We can tell our friend that 
active and sincere minds have no time to go 
through the jungle of modern literature, and that 
whoever shall make it a model and spend years of 
toil and meditation upon it will be wrecked. What 
we undertake to show is, that if one would learn 
to write in the best manner, he must have facts 
for a basis, for they underlie all human undertak- 
ings that are successful; they are found in rhetoric, 
and in all the fine relations of universal grammar, of 
which only a few scholars seem to have any notion ; 
in short, they are indispensable. By_ taking these 
for a framework expertness will come after a time, 
and then, not until then, is ornamentation allowable. 
When a smart child gets hold of a pencil he be- 
gins to draw horses and houses ; after he learns to 
write a little he gives us poetry. The literature we 
are referring to corresponds to the boy’s poetry. 
Deliver us trom_both.—/. C. Meeker in the Greeley 
(Colorado) Tribune. 


THOMSON’S ROAD STEAMER. 





Ever since the introductior of railways the 
problem of the adaptation of the steam-engine to 
travel upon ordinary roads has attracted more or 
less attention, but until recently every attempt to 
solve it has proved a failure. At last, however, we 
have a road locomotive that both works well and 
wears well. ‘ Thomson’s road steamer, “ as it is 
called, is already much used in Europe, and a man- 
ufactory for building it has been established in 
New Jersey. [he English manufacturers are 
unable to fill their numerous orders, and have had 
to give a firm in Scotland the right to supply that 
country. 

The most important feature in the machine is 
the construction of the driving wheels, which have 
a broad rim, covered by a thick india-rubber tire, 
which is itself surrounded by an endless chain ot 
steel — This chain, the rubber tire, and the 
rim of the wheel are not fastened together ; so that, 
in running, especially with a heavy load, the tire 
slips gradually around the wheel, and is thus saved 
from being torn by any sudden strain upon it. 


The steering apparatus is simple, and the steam- 
er can turn a very sharp corner, the inner driving 
wheel describing a circle of less than three feet ra- 
dius. The gearing and working parts are strongly 
constructed, and protected from dirt and the 
weather. An ingenious device in connection with 
the exhaust steam suppresses almost entirely the 
noise caused by its escape. There is a single gear 
for quick speed, and double gear for heavy loads. 
Either of the driving-wheels can be thrown in or 
out of gear, so that in turning corners, the inner 
wheel is out of gear while the outer wheel drives 
the steamer around. ‘Two sizes are made, of 8 and 
of 12 horse power, which draw loads of 20 and of 
30 tons, respectively, on an ordinary level road, and 
12 and 17 tons up inclines ot 1 in 12. The speed 
is 2 I-2 to6 miles per hour for freight steamers, 
and 1o miles for passenger service. The consump- 
tion of coal is about half a ton daily. 


This engine not only travels over soft roads 
without injuring them, but it actually repairs and 
improves them. This was well illustrated in one 





of the English experiments, where the steamer, 
with a heavy vehicle attached, was driven round 
and round in a field thoroughly saturated with mel- 
ted snow. . The steamer left the merest track in 
the slushy ground, while the wheels of the vehicle 
behind cut it into deep ruts. But as the engine 
passed over these ruts, when retracing the circle, it 
effaced them ; and by and by, being detached and 
allowed to run over the spot alone, it repaired the 
surface, and made it perfectly smooth and even. 

An eight-horse-power steamer has been in use 
for many months, making six trips daily from 
Aberdeen, Scotland, to some flouring mills, three 
miles distant, and carrying a load of ten tons each 
time. The road on which it travels is described as 
“perhaps the worst road in the kingdom,” being 
narrow and crooked, and with gradients for halt 
the distance varying from one in nine to one in 
eight. Up these inclines the steamer, which weighs 
six tons, draws a load of ten tons. We may add, 
to give a better idea of these grades, that the 
steepest incline on the road over the Simplon Pass 
in Switzerland, is one in thirteen. 

On the whole, this new engine, which virtually 
converts all our highways into steam railways, is to 
be considered as one ot the most important inven- 
tions of this inventive age.—Boston Four. of 
Chemistry. 


INFLUENCE OF STUDY ON HEALTH. 





Alarmists have written eloquently on “the 
Slaughter of the Innocents” in school by over- 
study, alleging that severe application is impairing 
the health of multitudes, and that the study ~hour 
should be reduced to five, four, and, as some 
strenuously contend, three hours a day. It is a 
common opinion that study is unfavorable to 
health. My observations do not confirm the im- 
pression that our schools overtask the brain’ and 
injure the health. The body is the instrument 
through which the mind works, and its power 
depends, in no small degree, on the vigor of the 
physical system. Increased effort and energy of 
mind must be balanced by proper activity of the 
body. The mischievous error prevalent on this 
subject is a common excuse for indolence and 
inetficiency. Study need not be injurious to health. 
The mind itself was made to work. Its primal 
law is growth by work. It can gain strength only 
by spending it. The intensest study invigorates 
the body as well as the mind, strengthens both the 
nervous and muscular system, makes the blood 
course in stronger health-giving currents through 
the system, enlarges the brain, erects the form, 
softens the features, brightens the eye, animates 
the countenance, dignifies the whole person, and in 
every way conduces to health, provided only that 
it is pursued in accordance with the laws of 
hygiene as to diet, exercise, rest, sleep and venti- 
lation. * * * * %* %  &  # 

To be healthful and inspiring, study must be 
pursued not as a task—hated and coerced, but 
under the impulse of such incentives as make it a 
noble, worthy, cheerful, joyous work. When 
interest is awakened, ambition kindled, and 
progress made, the consciousness of improve- 
ment becomes a reward of past effort, and a 
healthful motive to new exertions. The exhilara- 
tion of success is a standard hygiene for the body, 
and cures many maladies which no therapeutic 
agents can reach. [In the school, as in the world, 
far more rust out than wear out. Study is most 
tedious and wearisome to those who study least. 
Drones always have the toughest time. Grumblers 
make poor scholars, and their lessons are uni- 
formly “ hard” and “too long.” The time and 
thought expended in shirking would be ample to 
master their tasks. Sloth, gormandizing and 
worry kill their thousands where over-study harms 
one. The curse of Heaven rests on laziness and 
gluttony. By the very constitution of our being 
they are fitted to beget that torpor and de- 
spondency which chill the blood, deaden the nerves, 
enfeeble the muscles, and derange the whole vital 
machinery. Fretting, fidgeting, ennui and anxiety 
are among the most common causes of disease. 
While now, as of old, “a merry heart doeth good 
like medicine,” a weak will easily succumbs to the 
ills of life. The alarm occasioned by the approach 
of a contagious disease often weakens the power of 
resistance, and directly invites the very disease so 
much dreaded. Bad news cloys the appetite and 
clogs digestion; fear relaxes the muscles and 
checks both the breathing and circulation; and 
fright makes the extremities cold, the face flushed 
and the temples throb. On the other hand, high 
aspiration and enthusiasm help digestion and 
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respiration, and send an increased supply of vital 
energy to all parts of. the body. Courage and 
work invigorate the whole system, and lift one into 
a purer atmosphere, above the reach of contagion. 

The lazy groan most over their “arduous 
duties ;” while earnest workers /a/é little about 
the exhausting labors of their profession. Of all 
creatures, the sloth would seem to be most wearied 
andworn. “He that is slothful in his work is 
brother to him that is a great waster ”’—first of 
all of health. Said Dr. Humphrey, for twenty- 
two years the President of Amherst College, and 
who reached the age of eighty-two: “I have yet 
to see the man who died from the effects of study.” 
Kant, an indefatigable student in the most pro- 
found themes of metaphysics, and leader of a new 
school in philosophy, lived beyond the limits of 
three-score and ten. As the result of his long ex- 
perience and wide observation, he was wont to say : 
“Intellectual pursuits tend to prolong life.” He 
placed great reliance on the power of cheerfulness 
and wiéd/ in resisting disease. ‘“* Be of good cheer.” 
is as wise a prescription for the health of the body 
as of the soul. 

Barbaric races are comparatively puny and short- 
lived. The increase of knowledge and the ad- 
vance of civilization have greatly lengthened 
human life. This fact is abundantly established 
by statistics in all of the most educated countries 
ot the world, and the careful investigations of life- 
insurance companies. Old men are seldom found 
among savages, and the rate of mortality is pro- 
portioned in some measure to the degree of bar- 
barism ; while early deaths everywhere diminish 
as science and general culture advance. It is said 
that the statistics of Geneva show that from 1600 
to 1700, the average length of life in that city, was 
13 years and 3 months. From i700 to 1750, it 
was 27 years andg months. From 1750 to 1800, 
it was 36 years and 3 months. From 1800 to 1833, 
it was 43 years and 6 months. 


The great scholars, philosophers, poets, states- 
men, orators, discoverers and savants, have been, as 
a general fact, men of abounding health and long- 
lived. The necrology of ministers, as shown in 
the annual reports of different denominations, is 
striking in this particular, especially in view of the 
well-known fact that physical infirmity sometimes 
determines the choice of a professional life. In 
some families, the son who is too frail to work 
goes to college. Many years ago, one of the five 
sons of a New Hampshire farmer was sent to col- 
lege, because his teeble constitution could not 
endure the labors of the farm, which his rugged 
brothers pursued for life. He was long a scholarly 
and successful pastor, and recently died at eighty- 
five, surviving all his brothers. Study evidently 
prolonged his life. ‘ 

To give a few out of amultitude of illustrations : 
Lord Bacon, Milton, McIntosh, Burke, Berkley, 
Sir William Hamilton, President Stiles, President 
Dwight, Washington, Benjamin Rush and Audu- 
bon, reached nearly three score and ten years. 
Dryden, Adam Clarke, Leibnitz, Linnzus, Lock, 
Crabb, Dugald Stewart, Swift, Roger Bacon, Hay- 
den, Handel, Webster and Wilberforce, ranged 
from seventy to eighty. 

The advanced age of the great British statesmen, 
among the mosi intense thinkers of the world, 
strikingly illustrates the healthfulness ot intel- 
lectual pursuits. Lord John Russell is now sev- 
enty-eight. Lord Palmerston was Premier at 
eighty and died at eighty-one. Lord Brougham 
made able speeches in Parliament after he was 
eighty-seven, and died at ninety. Lord Lyndhurst 
electrified the House of Lords by a brilliant speech 
when he was zénety, and died at ninety-one. 


The average age of the deceased Presidentsof Yale 
College was sixty-nine years, and of all the deceased 
Presidents and Professors, sixty-five and one-third 
years. 

The average age of all the deceased Presidents 
of the United States, now fifteen in number, was 
seventy-four and one-half years. Mr. Lincoln, 
falling by the hand of an assassin while in health, 
and with one exception the youngest of all the 
Presidents at his premature death, of course un- 
duly reduces this average. One—Millard Fill- 
more—is still living at the age of seventy. 

Wordsworth, Rollin, Roscoe, Dr. Harvey and 
Chief Justice Marshall died at eighty. The three 
Adamses—Governor Samuel, John and John 
Quiney—and Noah Webster, averaged eighty-five. 
John Wesley, leading a life of intense activity, 
continued to work without faltering till one week 
before his death, at the age of eighty-eight. 


Carl Ritter, Franklin, Pestalozzi, Herschel, New- 
ton, Swedenborg, Mirabeau, Rowland Hill, Wash= 
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ington Irving, the astronomer Halley, the mathe- 
matician Hutton, the theologians Beecher, Emmons 
and Dana, averaged eighty-five years. Hobbs, 
Humboldt, Ferguson, Sir Christopher Wren, Bish- 
op Wilson, Fontenelle, William Ellery, Presidents 
Johnson, of Columbia College, Day, of Yale, and 
Nott, of Union, averaged ninety-two.—B. G. North- 
rop in the Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Stat: of Conn. for 1870. 


Before the war, M. Dupont, the great Paris 
printer, carried on a business of 5,000,000 francs a 
year. He divided ten per cent. of the net profits 
among the workmen, according to their individual 
merit, and not in regular proportion to tlieir differ- 
ent salaries. This house, says Mr. Thurlow’s re- 
cent report, Mas followed this course for twenty 
years, and claims the first place in the application 
of one of the happiest and most successful ideas of 
modern times. Each new hand, on admission, re- 
ceived a silver medal worth five francs as a badge 
of office and link between him and his employer. 
This establishment has its sick and provident funds 
of all the usual kinds, its loans of honor to its 
workmen, Caisses de Retraite, its savings banks, 
its schools, libraries, reading and singing rooms, 
its codperative stores, its iamilisteries, gardens, 
baths ; and, in short, every invention of modern 
date tor promoting health, wealth, happiness and 
religion. To use the words of M. Dupont himself, 
“It is more than a work-shop ; it is a family, com- 
posed of a thousand persons !” 


THE NEWS. 


IMMEDIATELY after the adjournment of Congress, 
the President, accompanied by members of his 
Cabinet, the English High Commissioners and 
other important personages, will make an excursion 
over the Pacific railroad. 


GREAT surprise is expressed at the intelligence 
received trom San Domingo, that Captain Temple 
of the Tennessee, had warned the party of the 
U. S. Commissioners not to attempt a journey 
across the island of San Domingo, as they might 
be taken by Cabral’s people and hung according 
to the rules of war, inasmuch as the Commis- 
sioners belonged to a nation that, by the action of 
its executive, had chosen to take part in the inter- 
nal conflicts of San Domingo. 


SENATOR SUMNER has one of the finest private 
collections of engravings in the country. Much of 
his surplus income has been devoted to their pur- 
chase. 


. 

ACCORDING toa report lately sent to Congress, 
the productions of Alaska consist almost entirely 
of three articles-——-fur, fish, and lumber. Furs are 
obtainable only from the Indians. Fish exist 
in unlimited numbers, and already several compa- 
nies have established depots for curing and pack- 
ing them for market. Of timber there are but two 
kinds, spruce and willow cedar. It is a valuable 
product, but too remote from market to be availa- 
ble. Salmon are the principal fish taken. Of these 
eleven hundred barrels were secured last year, 
worth eight dollars per barrel. The cost of occu- 
pation by the United States is $10,388 per month, 
besides supplies, and is divided as tollows: Army, 
$3,900; navy, $3,588; revenue cutters, $2,200; 
Custom House, $700. 

The report declares Alaska to be poor in min- 
eral resources, and that the climate is not favorable 
to agricultural pursuits. 


THE Ku-Klux-Klan of South Carolina have 
ordered Gov. Scott and other officials to quit the 
the State, in order that Southern gentlemen may 
assume their proper official positions in the State 
government. The President has been applied to 
tor assistance, and responds by assuring the loyal- 
ists of that section that he will extend to them 
military aid to the extent of his power. 


THERE were twenty-three battles during the late 
Franco-German war, besides, forty-nine engage- 
ments and combats that had almost the propor- 
tions of battles. There were twenty sieges, includ- 
ing the three immense strongholds of Strasburg, 
Metz and Paris. 


ROBERT CHAMBERS, widely known as the pub- 
lisher of Chambers’ Fournal and also as a writer 
of some repute, died on the 17th. 


THE marriage of the Princess Louise with the 
Marquis of Lorne took place at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, on the 21st. The affair excited 
but little notice from the English press. 





In Vienna, it is asserted that the mantle of Strauss 
has fallen upon the young Count Eberhard Von 
Wurtemburg. He is now the most popular Ger- 
man composer of dance-music. 


THE German Parliament was opened on Tues- 
day by the Emperor William, who in person deliv- 
ered the speech from the throne. 


Count Von BISMARCK has been elevated to 
the rank of Prince of the German Empire, and 
Gen. Count Von Moltke has been presented with 
the Grand Cross of the Order of the Iron Cross. 


THE Emperor Napoleon arrived at Dover at 
one o’clock Monday afternoon. Immense crowds 
were in waiting at the landing, including a number 
of French refugees, who cheered enthusiastically 
as the Emperor made his appearance on the dock. 


THE knot of defiant Nationals, in Paris who after | 


the retirement of the Prussians, refused to yield 
the fortified hight of Montmartre to the officers 
of the new government, for the reason, it is said, 
that their pay would be stopped, have rapidly in- 
creased to a numerous and formidable insurrec- 
tionary force. On the 17th, President Thiers 
issued.a proclamation calling on all good citizens 
to codperate with the government, and warning the 
malcontents to cease their opposition to the au- 
thorities. Following up the proclamation, the gov- 
ernment sent a detachment of troops under Gen. 
Vinoy the same night to disarm the insurgents. 
This was effected in some degree, but in a few 
hours a fresh rally of National Guards and un- 
armed soldiers of the line was made, the captured 
Nationals released, and the cannon restored. 
Saturday morning following this affair, many 
battalions of National Guards fully organized 
marched into the Montmartre district, shouting, 
“Vive la République.’ A complete fraternization 
of the soldiery with the people was witnessed. 
Later in the day, Gens. Lecomte and Thomas were 
deserted by their troops, taken prisoners by the 
insurgents, tried before a drum-head court-martial, 
sentenced and shot. Growing bolder, the insur- 
gents entered Paris, and seized upon the staff and 
headquarters’ buildings of the National Guards, in 
the Place Vendome. The animus of this new 
movement seems to be opposition to the govern- 
ment, as the crowds in Montmartre and Belleville 
are clamorous against the Assembly. 


ON Monday, the 2oth, Paris was wholly in pos- 
session of the National Guards, under command 
of the Central Republican Committee. Prepara- 
tions for voting for representatives and city officers 
were made. No acts of pillage occurred, but all 
traffic was suspended. 


On Wednesday, the 22d, a body of French citi- 
zens, attempting to force their way into the districts 
occupied by the insurgent Nationals near the 
Place Vendome, were fired on by the latter, and 
thirty persons killed and wounded Menotti Gari- 
baldi, it is reported, now commands the Mont- 
martre insurgents. 


A PROCLAMATION, issued by President Thiers 
on Tuesday, and approved by the Assembly, after 
enumerating the occurrences in Paris, and re- 
viewing the situation closes as follows: “ France 
repudiates the movement. Do hot fear our weak- 
ness. We, your sole representatives, will maintain 
our trust, and make no compromise with the 
guilty.” 


THE Prefects of the provincial department in 
France assure President Thiers of their support in 
his effort to suppress the rebellion in Paris. The 
Thiers government is supported by an army in and 
about Versailles of forty thousand men. 


THE real grievance of the Paris insurrectionists 
is stated by them to be the adoption by the Assem- 
bly of another capital than their city. They de- 
nounce the Assembly, and demand a new one which 
shall more truly represent France. It is needless 
to say that their present action is deplored by all 
France. 


BISMARCK has addressed a letter to the French 
government, declaring that any intraction of the 
agreement between the two powers, whereby the 
peaceful occupation of St. Denis by a German 
army was insured, would draw upon Paris the fire 
of that fortification. The Thiers Government has 


requested the Germans not to bombard Paris, lest 
the innocent may suffer, and states that the Paris 
revolution has reference only to municipal affairs, 
and that the preliminaries agreed to by the Bor- 
deaux Assembly are not brought in question. 


| to follow his prescriptions. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 





D. M. H., North Brookfield, N. Y., $1.00; T. S., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., $2.00; P. W. P., Council Bluff, Iowa, $1.00; 
W. F., Raritan, N. J., $1.00; M. P. B., Syracuse, N. Y., $2.00: 
A. C. H., Lansing, Mich., $2.00; T. H., Ottawa, Ont., $2.00; 
G. W. B., Wallingford, Conn., $2.00; J: S. H., Springfield, 
Mass., $4.00. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





To W. G., Bates, Ill.—Vhe foolish stories you repeat are 
utterly false. 

To W. M. L., Mianus, Conn.—We can furnish you of the first 
series of the CrrcuLar: vol. 1. (1851), vol. 2. (1852), vol. 4 (1854), 
vol. 12 (1863); of the second series, vols. 1, 2, 3, 4 (March 21, 1864, 
to March 9, 1868). The price per volume (unbound), is $1.50, with 
the exception that vol. 2 (a semi-weekly), of the first series is 
$3.00. 

To $. A. S., Fort Lyon, Mo.—Your case is by no means an ex- 
ceptional one. Perverted alimentiveness is the besetting sin of 
multitudes, as is evident from i , every- 
where thrust upon the attention, of vile compounds, which are war- 
ranted to cure dyspepsia and all other evils to which flesh is heir. 
You have sought counsel of the true physican, Christ. Fear not 
The truth administered by him leads to 
spiritual freedom—freedom that brings self-control—the basis of 
sound health and all other good things. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 


| are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 





application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing. Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMMUNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

London, Trubner & Co. Price, $4.00. To subscribers of the Cir- 

CULAR it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the CrrcuLar office, and will be 
sent on receipt of price. 

Numbers 1 and 34 of the Circurar, Vol VII, especially de- 
voted to the explanation of Community principles and customs, 
for sale at 50 cts. per dozen. 

Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the //istory of A merican Socialisms and the T rap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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